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DIZZY RUSHING Another Undergraduate Report TIN AUTOS NOW 


DISAPPOINTMENT AND 
NEW RULES 


Haste is Bad for Both Fraternities 
and Freshmen; Many Colleges 
Plan Postponement 


Now that the high-pressure salesmanship 

of fraternity rush week is over with many 
campus leaders are wondering how to doc- 
tor up the ailing system of freshmen rush- 
ing. 
During the opening college year the de- 
sirable freshmen are chased by a well 
dressed mob. For a period lasting in var- 
ious colleges from two days to a week 
they are caressed by courteous upper-class- 
men and stampeded by scheming cliques. 
During this abnormal period of excitement 
they choose their companions for the fol- 
lowing four years. 


‘Hasty Judgments’ 


“Mistakes, and a lot of them have been 
made this rush week,” declares a western 
college student. “Hasty judgments have 
been the order of the ceremonies; men and 
maids were judged after a few moments 
of trivial chatter, first appearances counted 
for everything, while no inward look at the 
real person could be obtained.” In addition 
to this, an eastern editor cites the harmful 
effect on the freshmen of a distorted sense 
of values. “. . . The freshman will sud- 
denly learn that he has come here chiefly 
to become affiliated with a Greek letter or- 
ganization to which any sort of education is 
only secondary in importance, and being 
a freshman he will believe this. The glamor 
of the chapter house, the thrill of the 
fraternity man’s automobile which is at 
the freshman’s service, the gracious atten- 
tion of those unbelievably sophisticated in- 
dividuals, the upper classmen, will leave 
him as dizzy and elevated as does a heady 
wine... .” 


Proposed Solutions 


Deferred rushing is at present the most 
hopeful solution. Last year the Inter- 
fraternity Council of Columbia decided to 
defer rushing until after the Thanksgiving 
holiday. The Dartmouth faculty passed a 
ruling which postponed rushing until the 
sophomore year. The faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Syracuse strongly recommends 
second semester rushing. At Colgate Uni- 
versity the Maroon calls for a change from 
the conventional method of rushing and 
mentions deferred rushing as a possibility. 
A student commission of Underclass Rela- 
tions is now working on a new system at 
that university. 


Because it was for so long the law of 
the tribe, economic self-expression still re- 
mains to most Americans a sort of moral 
obligation; while self-fulfilment still looks 
like a pretty word for selfishness. 

—Van Wyck Brooks 


In February, 1924, President Hopkins of 
Dartmouth invited a committee of under- 
graduates to study existing educational 
systems and make recommendations for the 
renovation of the Dartmouth curriculum. 
(New Student Oct. 4, 1924). The results 
were embodied in the penetrating, revolu- 
tionary Darthmouth Undergraduate Report 
which is appearing in serial form in The 
New Student Magazine Section. 

And now the Dartmouth idea of student 
participation in education is being followed 
at the University of Syracuse. Chancellor 
Flint recently invited senior and junior men 
to make an extended survey of education 
at Syracuse. The New Student in future 
numbers will carry a report of this new 
experiment. 


How They Earn 
the Wherewithall 


““One young man cares for 
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Students everywhere are familiar with 
the fellow who rushes to his room after his 
afternoon classes, buttons himself into a 
ragged pair of coveralls and hurries forth 
to a distant rendezvous with a lawn 
mower, vacuum cleaner or snow shovel. A 
very large number of college men and 
women earn at least part of their education 
by doing some such miscellaneous tasks 
during spare hours. At Iowa State College 
a questionnaire revealed the fact that 30 
per cent of the students are wholly self- 
supporting, 50 per cent partially so. 

Many odd tasks are undertaken by needy 
students. One young man at Iowa State 
eares for a baby while the parents are out 
for the evening, another earns by 
preaching in a nearby church. At Tufts 
College, Mass., there is a college Employ- 
ment Bureau to which the townsfolk turn 
in all manner of emergencies: one lady in 
need of a plumber to repair a broken water 
pipe, another in search of someone able to 
repair an old fashioned wooden hall clock. 
In both cases the work was satisfactorily 
done by students. 


Work and Scholarship 


The working student does not always 
sacrifice his scholarship, as might be sup- 
posed. Forty-four per cent of the honor 
students graduating from the undergradu- 
ate schools of Yale University, last June, 
were students working their way through 
college. Four of the five graduates with 
highest honors, having maintained grades 
of over 90, and five Sheffield seniors simi- 
larly honored with degrees summa cum 
laude were self-supporting students. 


AN ISSUE 


WABASH EVEN THREATENS 
STRIKE AGAINST BAN 


Ohio Northern, Washington State, and 
Hundreds of other Colleges Will Have 
to Deal With Tin Cans This Fall 


If any attempt is made to enforce the 
trustees’ ruling against student-owned 
automobiles, Wabash College, Indiana will 
be confronted by a walkout of the entire 
student body. 

The formal announcement of the auto- 
mobile ban was read at a football pep meet- 
ing in the chapel. The ruling was a modi- 
fication of the original ban, it forbade auto- 
mobiles only on the five study days—from 
Monday to Friday. But this compromise 
failed to placate the students. The pep 
meeting was turned into one of protest. 
Speakers urged the automobilists to con- 
tinue to drive their cars until some violator 
was either expelled or threatened with ex- 
puision. A standing vote then suowed that 
the entire student body was willing to 
walk out in such a contingency. 


**Autocratic’’ 


An effort to secure the personal reasons 
for the action from each of the trustees 
failed. The Bachelor, student publication, 
is vigorous in its denunciation of the ac- 
tion of the trustees. “The enactment”, it 
declares, “of a law or ruling does not make 
it right, and college students, as well as 
any one else, have a perfect right to object 
to rules that they deem unjustifiable. When 
an autocratic body makes laws for the mass 
without the consent of the mass, then is it 
right? The trustees are trying to force an 
objectionable rule on the students, and they 
have a right as United States citizens to 
object. Consequently they have taken the 
only weapon in their grasp—the strike— 
and have signified their intention of using 
it, if the need arises!” 


Other Colleges 


Meanwhile the trustees of Ohio Northern 
University have abolished automobiles from 
the Northern campus. At Washington State 
College, a committee of faculty and students 
is planning to condemn the most diecrepit 
and rickety of campus automobiles. 


Nothing in education is so astonishing as 
the amount of ignorance it accumulates in 
the form of inert facts, 

—Henry Adams 
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cation.” 
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4 ¢ HENEVER education is dis- 
cussed very few references 
are made to its incidental 


function of developing per- 
sonality. Conflicting thinkers clash over 
the duties of inculcating character, ideals, 
and training for production, but very few 
mention or take into consideration the in- 
evitable by-product of a true education— 
personality. In fact, the American educa- 
tional environment today tends to discour- 
age its development. This is just another 
way of saying that it militates against any 
benefit being obtained from intellectual ad- 
venturing. 

“Let us consider a concrete example. 
Who is the man almost sure of making a 
fraternity? Within fraternities, who are 
the popular men? In elections of all sorts, 
what man is never overlooked? 

“We appreciate the hazard of generali- 
zation in answering such questions. And 
yet we dare to generalize, specifying the 
man who either lacks personality altogether 
or whose personality conflicts least with 
those around him. 

“Heave on your exceptions, we maintain 
that the man who invariably gets what he 
is after in college is that one who gener- 
ally accepts the status quo, generally ac- 
cepts the facts of life passively. He is a 
good man, of course, and he can always be 
counted on to serve on a committee. He 
listens. But he seldom volunteers an opin- 
ion, he does not lead—he lacks personality, 
though frequently labelled ‘quiet and with 
a pleasing personality.’ 

“Such a man has not fully realized his 
education. If he had, he would accept is- 
sues actively. He would not be so uni- 
formly popular, because his opinions would 
not always be in accord with those around 
him (and college men are seldom above 
taking such differences personally.) 


66 HAT does it matter ten years from 
now whether or not you were a 
fraternity man in college, or a member of 
any of the inevitable organizations? It is 
then that you personality will count. Far 
better to have a displeasing personality 
than not any one at all, because that at 
least is significant. 
“If contact with the facts or questions 
of life results in a whit of thought and 
conviction, then an honest acceptance of 
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these conclusions as a philosophy of life 
results in personality. Your philosophy 
will be your guide. Men may not like you, 
but they are bound to respect you. The 
flaccid demeanor is found in the parade. 
More satisfaction is found in picking out 
your own destination (if a reason exists) 
and travelling toward it . The parade some- 
times follows; and there is always some 
company—even if only the company of your 
personality.” 

—The Dartmouth 


fi ‘Bes in what Life calls “The 

Gray Nineties’ the public taste 

was something for the shade of 

William Morris to weep over. 
Eminent citizens with muttonchop whiskers 
built fat mustard-colored houses trimmed 
and scalloped and tortured with mansards 
and bay windows and cupolas and scroll 
saw fretwork. They put iron deer and cute 
little iron rabbits painted a naturalistic 
white on the front lawn. They had little 
colored boys, also of iron, at. the horse- 
block, (which was of stone with the owner’s 
name or initials tastefully carved on it) 
to hitch horses to. 

“And the gay college boy, with his side- 
burns and flowing whiskers, wrote songs 
which crystallized the sentimental ina- 
nity of the period, and set the songs to 
music adapted mainly from German drink- 
ing songs. These songs they sang lustily, 
and passed them on as a precious heritage 
when they left. So future generations of 
students, with the reverence which we al- 
ways accord to old things simply because 
they are old, kept on singing them. 

“New colleges sprang up and copied the 
old songs, style, and in most cases, tune, so 
that now the college song is as standardized 
as breakfast bacon. Something about ‘our 
Alma Mater dear’ and ‘our fair college’, 
something about ‘bright college years’ and 
‘to you we'll e’er be true’. Football songs 
with admonishments of ‘Fight for the old 
college’ and ‘Never give in’ and ‘Crash 
through (or shell through or otherwise 
demolish) the foe’. And so on. 

“Most of it is applesauce. Made from sour 
apples at that. Even our own best song, 
with its crashing crescendo of ‘Massachu- 
setts,’ degenerates into a mere goat bleat 
if not sung with energy and discretion. We 
do very little in the way of singing now. 
A little at mass meetings, a little at assem- 
blies and at football games. The class sings 
are virtually a thing of the past. That 
is understandable—it is hard to be enthu- 
siastic about most of the songs, at least to 
the extent of practising them over and 
over again, as a sing requires. 

“They offered us a prize for a new song 
last year. How many went into that com- 
petition? One, perhaps? 

“What’s the answer? We don’t sing the 
old songs, and we won’t write new ones, 
and still college singing continues to be an 
important factor in college community life. 
What’s wrong? We give it up. You tell 
us—you, the student body and the alumni. 
Sit down some night soon and write us your 
reaction to the situation, in as many or as 
few words as you choose. The Collegian 
offers you a column for use in this discus- 
sion, and will be glad to hear from anyone 
and everyone!” 

—The Massachusetts Collegian 
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WIND-MILL 


Conclusions drawn by Dr. Edgar O’Dell 
Lovett, President of Rice Institute, taken 
from a matriculation address to the incom- 
ing Rice freshmen class of 1929: 

“In the midst of such far-planning Amer- 
ican college students, Aristotle, Plato, and 
Socrates, if suddenly summoned from the 
shades, would feel altogether at home, for 
the very simple reason that no one of the 
three was ever in a hurry. But there are 
other reasons. Socrates would feel at home 
anywhere, but Plato and Aristotle especi- 
ally so in this place, because the colleges 
which they founded were much like our 
OWN .6 


Dominant interests of the youth of our 
modern Athens in which Plato, Aristotle 
and Socrates would feel at home, as dis- 
closed by an analysis of two pages of The 
Thresher, student publication of Rice In- 
stitute: 


1. FRONT PAGE NEWS: 


Athletics. si. 25c1 pose oe ew 35 inches 
Column of Campus Gossip _..18 

BV. Ds Parade atte eee 6 
Announcements Concerning: 
Matriculation address _____.3 
Humorous publication —..____ 38% 
Thresher reporters _..- 4 
“Colleve Night” geass: mane 4 
College Annual 6 


2. EDITORIAL PAGE: 

Editorials 

“The Slime Nightshirt Parade” 

“The Year System” (An announcement 
of a new system of exams) 

“Slimes, Learn to Yell Like Hell” 

“Getting Started on the Campanile” (a 
call for pictures for the college annual) 

“The Helping Hand” (announcement of 
a little booklet for frosh containing ‘Rice 
yells and a lot of information about the 
campus and Rice student activities.”) 

News Article (Concerning the bumming 
of rides from Rice Institute to the City 
of Houston) 

Humorous Essuy. 


Not so long ago, when Irwin Edman 
was an assistant instructor in Philosophy, 
the head of the department came to him one 
day and asked him to deliver a lecture on 
Plato to one of his (the head of the de- 
partment) classes. Arriving at the as- 
signed room, Friend Edman launched a 
discourse on Plato before as blank a set 
of faces as he had ever observed. Twenty 
minutes passed, the faces grew still 
blanker; and then a tall gentleman entered 
and informed the distressed Edman that 
he was lecturing to a class in American 
History. 

—Columbia Spectator 


The New Diplomacy 


Any graduate manager who said to a 
faculty committee, “I can get out a win- 
ning team if I can rustle enough money, 
scholarships and soft jobs to get players,” 
would never get employment. But when he 
says, “I must be assured of the hearty co- 
operation of faculty and undergraduates in 
using any legitimate means of inducing 
prominent men to come to our college,” he 
gets the job, although they know what he 
means, and he knows that they know and 
they know that he knows that they know. 

—From Story of a Graduate Manager 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Student Relief: “I. S. S.”’ 


A new name was adopted by the Euro- 
pean Student Relief Committee in a meet- 
ing at Geneva, Switzerland last May. The 
new name is to be the International Stud- 
ent Service. A program for the coming year 
was agreed upon at this meeting.’ The 
following are the main items of interest: 

1. The relief of economic distress among 
students wherever needed. At present such 
relief is required by sections of the student 
body in Russia and South Africa. 

2. The sharing of practical experience 
in self-help, the work-student idea, etc. 

3. The providing of opportunities when- 
ever desired for the discussion of such 
fundamental problems as: 

The aim of university education. 
Spiritual questioning and need. 

The relations between the nations 
and races. 

4. The cultivation of all the contacts 
and friendships made by the E. S. R. in 
all of these points mentioned above in the 
past five years, and the utilization of all 
these in support of the various activities 
which will be continued. 


RELIGION 


Future “Detonations”’ 


Indianapolis, 1923! To the world of stud- 
ent religious movements it is almost the 
beginning in a word. Seven thousand peo- 
ple thundered hymns and listened to the 
speakers’ galaxy. Above all, seven thou- 
sand divided themselves into discussion 
groups, carefully organized, from which 
they declared they got the greatest good: 
by meeting extraordinary viewpoints, by 
trying to unite divergent minds through 
good-will and superior thinking. They 
talked about problems pressing to them: 
‘war and race friction in the modern world. 
They arrived at home inspired, set off dis- 
cussion groups on the campus, tried to fill 
them with the Indianapolis spirit. 

Moreover, papers throughout the country 
gave columns to these students, their acts 
and decisions; once more religion felt itself 
benefitted by publicity. 

Can the effect, the good be repeated, the 
detonation set off again? It will be tried, 
and in this student generation. Christmas 
vacation, 1926, will see another “National 
Student Convention” on “Students and the 
Christian Way of Life.” Behind it is the 
Council of Christian Associations: Y. M. 
c. A., Y. W. C. A., Student Volunteers. 

Other future religious conferences of 
major importance: Interdenominational 
Conference at Evanston, Ill., this Christ- 
mas, (fuller report in the next issue); 
Student Volunteer Movement, Christmas, 
1927. 


Real Religious Issues 


Item: Appeared the Intercollegian (De- 
voted to the Concerns of the Student 
Christian Movement) carrying one small 
editorial among others on its opening page. 
Readers, whatever side they took, declared 
it was exact, important, descriptive: 

“The present exchange of amenities be- 
tween Fundamentalist and Modernist, with 
its accompanying biological skirmishes, is 
really a ‘masking movement.’... The real 
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issue of religion is developing elsewhere; 
and when it is joined in earnest, we shall 
wonder what curious infatuation led us into 
wasting our time over side issues. Practical 
materialism we have always had with us, 
but it has usually been rather shamefaced 
before the best idealism. But now there 
comes the silent advance of philosophical 
justification for the idea that the universe 
in which we live leads nowhere—an ad- 
vance that has nothing in common with the 
sporadic outbursts of the past. In most 
instances its adherents are sincere and en- 
lightened. Compactly stated, it means a 
calm and apparently scientific denial of the 
existence of God. It will sweep away formal 
and shallow religion like chaff before the 
wind. .. . If Christianity be true and able 
to stand, it will probably prove itself far 
better in striving for a renewal of life 
than in sharpening up controversial wea- 
Pons: se? 


ENDOWMENT 


Private Gifts to State Universities 


Many faculty members of the University 
of Wisconsin believe that the use of the 
funds of incorporated foundations in furth- 
ering research is not harmful to the uni- 
versity. Appearing before a special com- 
mittee of Wisconsin Alumni several pro- 
fessors defended the use of such funds. 
This hearing is the result of the following 
resolution passed by the regents: 

“That no gifts, donations, or subsidies, 
shall in future be accepted by or on behalf 
of the University of Wisconsin from any 
incorporated educational endowments or 
organizations of like character.” 

A gift from the General Education Board 
was recently refused, in accordance with 
this policy. 

“Money is necessary for research and 
foundations are necessary for co-ordination 
of financial aid”, testified E. A. Birge, pre- 
sident-emeritus. “Any institution that cuts 
itself off from these sources is putting it- 
self outside the circle of important work.” 

Dr. Stephen Moulton Babcock, discoverer 
of the milk test which bears his name, 
could not see how the effect of the regents’ 
action can be “anything but injurious” to 
the university. He added he had never seen 
any danger to “educational freedom”, in 
the acceptance of private funds: 


Democratic 


Zona Gale, who is a regent of the Uni- 
versity, defended the measure in a recent 
issue of the Nation: 

“And there is observable the application 
of the democratic principle that no matter 
how much better administered an institu- 
tion may be whose wheels run smoothly 
under outside control, direct or indirect, 
intentional or accidental, there are to be 
preferred the the jolts and cranks and de- 
lays of a government propelled from within. 
There is to be preferred too, the popular 
psychology which arises from self-support. 

“If anything is American, this is Amer- 
ican. To that policy we in this country are 
committed—or we think that we are—in 
government. In State-supported education 
we really are committed to it. 

“Thus the substance of the position of 
those supporting the anti-subsidy resolution 
at Wisconsin University is this: That for 
State educational institutions to look to the 
monopoly system for any part of their 
support is consonant neither with the free 
public-school idea nor with the democratic 
ideal.” 


FRESHMEN 


A dvice 


Too late to be included in last week’s 
article on advice to incoming freshmen is 
the following heart to heart talk by Presi- 
dent W. O. Thompson of Ohio State Uni- 
versity to the latest class at Ohio State: 

“The best thing to do is do what you are 
told. 

“Take the advice and direction of those 
who know more about things than you do. 
Those in charge of affairs here at the Uni- 
versity may make mistakes, but they can 
usually do their jobs better than those who 
know nothing about them. 

“Because of the organization of this 
University I can get in touch with any of 
the students or teachers here in 10 minutes’ 
notice. 

“For an individual coming into the Uni- 
versity and saying, ‘I want to do what I 
want to do’, means starting endless trouble 
for himself and everyone else. 

“The best thing to do is to fall into the 
line of University organization as soon as 
you can. If you don’t learn the value of 
organization in four years of college life, 
you will have lost one of the most valuable 
things acquired by college men and women. 

“Two years ago every freshman who at- 
tended these freshmen lectures was in the 
Chapel and prepared to hear me talk in 
four minutes. This was possible because 
of the organization directed by our military 
officers. 

“Students in the University organize in 
their classes into cheering sections, into 
frateruities and clubs, and other ways. Or- 
ganization is necessary in the annual cane 
rush, which is participated in by the fresh- 
men and the sophomores. Usually the 
sophomores beat the freshmen because of 
better organization.” 

(Watch next week’s New Student for 
editorial comment.) 


Mr. Rennie Smith, labor member of the 
British Parliament, is at present available 
for speaking engagements in a limited num- 
ber of colleges. Mr. Smith is young, an 
able lecturer, with much to say that is of 
interest and importance to the college stud- 
ent. Further information about his speak- 
ing engagements may be had by writing to 
the Workers Education Bureau, 476 West 
24th St., New York. 
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CLASSROOMS 


Spies 

The “spy clause” of the Honor System is 
a source of continual irritation to students. 
The Wesleyan Argus, Connecticut Wesley- 
an, objects to the second provision in the 
following proposal which will soon be voted 
upon by the student body: 

“IT approve of the Honor System in 
Wesleyan University and vote for its con- 
tinuance, pledging myself to support it 
heartily, with the understanding that I will 
report to the Honor System Committee any 
violations that come to my knowledge.” 

“Tt appears to us as a serious objection 
that after every man by ratifying the sys- 
tem pledges on his honor not to cheat, that 
a check,” says the Argus, “another safe- 
guard, must be added to be sure he doesn’t 
for fear of being apprehended, or in other 
words, a suspicion of every man’s word. 
We believe that is in effect what it amounts 
to and that the honor of every man is in- 
jured by the fact that others are compelled 
to suspect him of being inclined to cheat; 
otherwise why worry or fear that there 
will be any violations? Ostensibly a man’s 
honor is greatly nullified the moment it is 
doubted at all. 

“Above all, we would like to see a real 
Honor System installed, in which men 
pledge not to cheat and state after all their 
written work that they have not cheated, 
and that is the end of it, without any spying 
or reporting attached. In such a system 
cheating is not condoned by any under- 
graduate and an offender receives the 
down-right contempt and possible ostracism 
by his fellow classmates if he is caught or 
is even known to pursue unfair means and 
does not report himself. Kicking men out 
of college for unfair work has to our minds 
never accomplished anything but harm; 
trusting them implicity must only tem- 
porarily fail. We understand that at least 
three eastern institutions have just such a 
veal Honor System.” 


Orientation 

Orientation classes are not compulsory 
at the University of Minnesota, but many 
students attend them. More than 200 stud- 
ents have enrolled this semester. 

“More and more students are finding the 
course a valuable one”, said Ralph T. 
Huntley, head of the department, “as it 
promotes in a student a consciousness of 
his relationships and a realization of his 
various responsibilities. He is oriented in 
the world of man and society through the 
instruction it provides in philosophy, geo- 
logy, anthropology, and botany.” 


SMOKE 


Tobacco and Scholarship 


At Antioch College, the results of a study 
of the effect of smoking upon scholarship 
have been announced. 

Conditions were excellent for a careful 
study of the question. Antioch students are 
drawn from nearly all parts of the coun- 
try. About half of the men smoke, and 
these do so openly. Both smokers and non- 
smokers co-operated extensively with the 
research committee. The data included that 
supplied by the students about themselves; 
the physical records; intelligence tests and 
grades. 

Conclusions drawn from the investigation 
were that, while there are no permanent 
effects of smoking upon blood pressure, 
lung capacity, or pulse rate, a definite re- 
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lationship exists between smoking and low 
scholarship. Among men students 31.8 per- 
cent of non-smokers fail to maintain re- 
quired grades, while 62.3 percent of heavy 
smokers similarly fail. Inhalers fail most 
often. Smokers remaining in college fail 
steadily in scholarship, while non-smokers 
ma ntain a nearly level average. 


RULES 


Vassar students will soon vote on a new 
plan for solving the chapel question which 
has already presented itself this semester 
in several colleges. 

Under this new plan Saturday evening 
chapel will be discontinued. Only three of 
the six remaining services will be compul- 
sory. ‘Three of these six chapels will be 
of a purely devotional nature, the others 
will deal with ‘the ideals of college in life 
and education’. One of the latter group 
will be under the control of the Students’ 
Association, the others to be conducted by 
President MacCracken. 

A student will lead the Students’ Asso- 
ciation Chapel, says Elizabeth Hyde, Presi- 
dent of the Association. 

“Both faculty and students felt that the 
Monday evening meetings led by students 
would give great opportunity for students 
to put before the college any especially 
interesting information, ideas, or view- 
points upon life here at college; or any 
current events that bear upon college life. 
In this way, there will be an opening for 
girls who have heretofore felt that there 
was no appropriate place where they might 
freely express themselves.” 

The plan now awaits action by the stud- 
ent body and the trustees. 


SOCIALISM AND EDUCATION 


We may conclude, then, that socialism 
would make education no longer a privilege 
attached to wealth but would give high 
education to those best able to profit by it. 
It would prevent the present isolation of 
the intellectuals, who are divorced from the 
poor by their unjust privileges and from 
the rich by their intelligence. In these re- 
spects a very great gain is to be expected. 
But there is less certainty that education 
would be more progressive or more unbiased 
under socialism than it is at present. Bias 
and lack of progress are more due to ori- 
ginal stupidity than to any economic sys- 
tem. Original stupidity will always belong 
to the majority; therefore, progress in in- 
tellectual matters is only possible in so far 
as the intelligent minority are free to at- 
tempt innovations. This freedom under 
socialism is possible but by no means cer- 
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tain, since it will require a tolerant public 
opinion and energetic organization. Social- 
ism will not make tolerance and energy un- 
necessary, but we may hope that it will 
make them less uncommon. 

—From an article by Betrand Russell in 
Harper’s Magazine. 
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